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VICTOR EMMANUEL AND THE LIBERA- 
TION OF ITALY.* 


A comparison of the lives of the two men 
justifies the belief that the difficulties sur- 
mounted by Victor Emmanuel in the consoli- 
dation of Italy were greater even than those 
which opposed Bismarck in the unification of 
Germany. The latter country was practically 
free from the Rhine to the Vistula. Its various 
states were ruled by princes who were accepta- 
ble to their subjects. No question of church, 
or of control by a foreign power, had to be 
considered. Austria, then a member of the 
German confederation, was the rival therein 
of Prussia, and opposed Bismarck’s schemes 
with all the vigor her self-interest dictated. 
At no time, however, was the result of the 
strife between the two doubtful. Bismarck’s 
means, which were ample, had long since 
been prepared by Scharnhost and others, and 
he had only to select his time in which to ex- 
clude her forever from all participation in 
German affairs. This accomplished, it was 
then only required to convince the people of 





*Victorn EMMANUEL. By Edward Dicey, M.A. New York: 
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each German state of the necessity for Ger- 
man unity; and a few years’ time, aided b 
the wild enthusiasm which the war wit 
France caused in every German community, 
sufficed to bring about this result. 

In Italy the circumstances were wholly dif- 
ferent. By the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
Austria had been made the guardian of the 
whole, and the possessor of a large part, of 
the most valuable portion of Italy. Princes 
connected by the ties of blood with the Habs- 
burg family ruled over the duchies. Except 
at Turin, Austrian influence and Austrian dic- 
tation were supreme throughout the penin- 
sula; and even at Turin the dread of Austrian 
power was ever present to Sardinian states- 
men. 

Under Austrian domination Italy was pro- 
bably one of the most oppressed countries in 
the history of the world; and though Ital- 
ians longed and struggled for freedom from 
her yoke, yet they had neither the power nor 
the unity of purpose necessary for the ac- 
complishment of their wishes. Their attempts 
were in every case abortive, and only served 
to rivet more tightly the chains with which 
they were bound. At no time had Italy the 
power to contend with Austria, nor were the 
opinions of Italians unanimous as to the kind 
of government they desired. Some wanted 
a republic, others a constitutional monarchy, 
while a large portion were opposed to doing 
anything which might possibly contribute to 
the aggrandizement of any one Italian state. 
Foreign aid was therefore necessary to re- 
move Austria, and it was indispensable to 
educate the Italian people to a common-sense 
view of what they could hope to attain. All 
this Victor Emmanuel did; and as the result of 
his work, the various petty states of the Italian 
peninsula are now United Italy, under a con- 
stitutional government, with a free people. 

The antagonisms of other governments 
against him, and the rivalries even of his own 
assistants, have heretofore combined to belit- 
tle the influence which he exerted in bringing 
about this result. Outside of Italy at least, 
the great part he performed has never been 
fully understood. By the large majority of 
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the world, the merit of his work has been at- 
tributed, by some to Cavour, by others to 
Mazzini, by others again to Garibaldi. These 
and many others largely aided him, without 
doubt, each according to his own capacity 
and position; but to him alone is due the 
credit. Had Victor Emmanuel, or some other 
prince like him, not lived, it may be doubted 
if Cavour, or even Mazzini or Garibaldi, could, 
individually or together, have accomplished 
the freedom of Italy. For this, Victor Emman- 
uel was a necessity. Mr. Edward Dicey, of 
England, appreciating these facts, has recent- 
ly written an account of his life. The work 
is rather a hand-book than a history, but it 
shows, on the author’s part, a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject. By it, the general read- 
er is enabled to obtain a correct knowledge 
of the facts; but the student of the subject 
of Italian unity will be forced to search else- 
where for many of the details and circum- 
stances leading to this result, and he cannot 
fail to regret that Mr. Dicey’s thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject has not led him to devote 
more time and space and care to the prepa- 
ration of his narrative. Certainly the import- 
ance of the subject deserves, nay, demands 
it. The part, for example, performed by 
Garibaldi in Italian liberation, his follies, his 
misfortunes, his patriotism, all deserve some- 
thing more than the passing notice they re- 
ceive. Cavour’s skilful statesmanship, the 
assistance he rendered Victor Emmanuel in 
his great work, was too important not to have 
received fuller notice at the author’s hands. 
But brief as Mr. Dicey’s narrative is, as com- 
pared with the importance of his subject, it 
cannot fail to correct many erroneous ideas 
regarding Victor Rumeaed, It will arouse 
interest in the subject of Italian liberation, 
and lead to greater study and juster apprecia 
tion, not only of the leading part taken by 
him, but of the assistance he received from 
Cavour, Garibaldi, and other subordinates. 
Mr. Dicey correctly says: “To bring about 
any great change in human affairs, two ele- 
ments are required: the hour and the man. 
When the hour came for Italy to be free, 
Victor Emmanuel was found ready to effect 
her liberation.” Victor Emmanuel was singu- 
larly fitted by character and education for 
this work. e belonged to the House of 
Savoy, the leaders of which had for centuries, 
in most cases, shown themselves wise, pru- 
dent, and patriotic rulers. The members of 
this house had been a thrifty set, and under 
their skilful management Savoy had become 
the Kingdom of Sardinia, the best governed 
and the leading and most powerful division 
of the Italian peninsula. [In it, beyond all 
others, hatred to Austrian tyranny was a real 





and living force, and Victor Emmanuel had 
been taught by sad adversity during his early 
years, as well as by the circumstances which 
caused the abdication of his father and his 
own accession to the throne, the absolute 
necessity for freeing Italy. ‘To this he de- 
voted his whole life. 

History affords no example in which the 
life-work of one individual was accomplished 
more successfully or under more adverse cir- 
cumstances. It was his ill fortune to be fre- 
quently misunderstood by the patriots of Italy, 
and at the same time to be regarded by many 
of the crowned heads of Europe as reaction- 
ary in character and disposed to sympathize 
with the most radical revolutionists of the 
peninsula. The adroitness with which he 
harmonized every conflicting interest among 
his own followers, the skill with which he 
avoided bringing upon himself the heavy 
hand of Austria, while neglecting no oppor- 
tunity to further the object of his life, was 
simply marvellous. The most hostile critic 
cannot point to one single act committed by 
him which did not serve to advance the ob- 
ject he had in view. It may be truthfully 
said that, as a politician, having a clear and 
specific political object before him, he com- 
mitted no mistakes. The sympathy and act- 
ive assistance which he received from Louis 
Napoleon was of course indispensable to him. 
Without this he could scarcely have hoped 
for success; but that he was enabled to ob- 
tain this sympathy, and to hold it for so 
many years, notwithstanding the opposition 
of a large body of the French people, is but 
another proof of the correctness of our as- 
sertion. 

Victor Emmanuel was forced by circum- 
stances, while carrying out the consolidation 
and liberation of Italy, to do things by which he 
incurred the lasting enmity of a large portion 
of mankind. His destruction of the temporal 
power of the Pope, in order to annex the 
papal states, and to make Rome the capital 
of United Italy, can never be forgiven by the 
Catholic Church. We leave aside the discus- 
sion of this question, and only remark upon 
the wonderful success with which he accom- 
plished his object. His treatment also of 
Garibaldi, using his restless patriotism to ad- 
vance the end he had in view whenever he 
could do so with impunity, and suppressing 
him with a ruthless hand when Garibaldi was 
liable to interfere with or mar his own well- 
matured plans, will not be soon forgotten by 
the ardent admirers of that devoted but some- 
times misguided patriot. 

Mr. Dicey’s book affords a good starting- 
point in the history of the events of which he 
writes. It is to be hoped that he, or some 
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other writer equally competent, will con- 
tinue the subject more in detail, and that the 
marvellous manner in which the obstacles to 
Italian liberation were successively removed 
or overcome may be more clearly understood. 
His present work narrates the facts, but it 
fails, we think, to set forth with sufficient 
clearness the circumstances by which those 
facts were caused. Mr. Dicey’s evident inten- 
tion was to place Victor Emmanuel in his true 
light before the world. His success would 
have been greater if he had discussed more 
at length the various events which influenced 
Victor Emmanuel, and given more attention to 
describing the assistance he received from 
those who worked with him. 
Rosert WILLIAMs. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN.* 


Nothing can exceed the skill with which 
the political career of the great South Caro- 
linian is portrayed in these pages. The work 


is superior to any other number of the series 
thus far, and we do not think can be sur- 
passed by any of those that are to come. 
One is quite willing to agree with the author, 
that the story of the life of John C. Calhoun, 
as it is here given with substantial truthful- 
ness, constitutes a real tragedy,— not a trag- 


edy in which blood is shed or tears excited, 
but a drama more tragical than the imagina- 
tion would ordinarily conceive, in that it is 
the history of a man of superior intellect, 
high ambition, sterling character, and entire 
purity, who yet, by devoting his mental pow- 
ers and the whole force of his iron will to a 
doomed cause, sinks into the grave at the 
very moment when he foresees the convul- 
sion which is inevitably to defeat the end of 
all his exertions. It is said that, in common 
with Alexander Hamilton, Calhoun is still 
waiting for a biography which would do him 
full justice; but the one before us is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to last as long and 
give as correct an idea of the eminent man 
it commemorates as perhaps a more ambitious 
production. 

An admirable introductory chapter informs 
us of the birth of John Caldweil Calhoun, in 
March, 1782, of Irish parentage; his educa- 
tion at Yale and Litchfield, Connecticut; and 
the general course of his youth, terminating 
at less than thirty years of age in his election 
as a Member of Congress. His education ap- 
pears to have been defective so far as posi- 
tive knowledge is concerned, but what he 
lacked in breadth of view he made up by 


By H. Von 
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penetrating intensity, bold independence in 
thought, and a keen instinct of the true na- 
ture of the things which came within the cir- 
cle in which his mind moved. “He learned 
to think before his memory had become bur- 
dened with the thoughts of other people.” 
From 1811 to his death in 1850, his life was 
substantially spent in public affairs, and 
formed a significant part of the history of 
his country. As a Member of Congress, Sec- 
retary of War, Vice-president, United States 
Senator, and Secretary of State, he always 
discharged the duties of these offices in a 
manner to command public attention, and in 
such a way as to render his fame quite as 
prominent as that of any of the distinguished 
men who adorned the first half of this cen- 
tury. 

Sixty years after Calhoun occupied the 
War office, the Indian policy of Mr. Hayes’s 
Secretary of the Interior was based upon the 
lines indicated by the South Carolina doctri- 
narian, and his reasoning, as quoted by Dr. 
Von Holst in relation to the treatment of the 
Indians, has scarcely been improved upon in 
the lapse of time; and so far as Civil Service 
reform is concerned, the arguments of Cal- 
houn, noticeably in speeches made as early 
as 1835, read like modern editorials, pointing 
out the evils of the present system. ‘“ Would 
not,” says Von Holst, “the very life-blood of 
the body politic be poisoned, if the govern- 
ment should fall into the hands of merce- 
naries with whom politics constituted only a 
trade to which they devoted themselves for 
the sake of the spoils of office? Was not the 
love of country in danger of being drowned 
in the whirlpools of party strife, if the official 
spokesmen of the National parties should be 
men who owed their position to the dexterity 
with which they gathered followers around 
their standard by means of the spoils?” 
“Last, but not least, would not the people 
begin to turn with disgust from politics when 
they saw the statesmen more and more ousted 
by mere bread-and-butter politicians? And 
what is the life of a democratic republic 
worth, if the people accustom themselves to 
consider politics the monopoly of a set of 
men whom they do not respect?” In these 
and other sentences he indicates the tenor of 
Mr. Calhoun’s line of thought upon the sub- 
ject, and quotes this extract: 

“ When it comes to be once understood that poli- 
tics is a game; that those who are engaged in it 
but act a part; that they make this or that profes- 
sion, not from honest conviction or an intent to fulfil 
them, but as the means of deluding the people, and 
through that delusion to acquire power; when such 
professions are to be entirely forgotten, the people 
will lose all confidence in public men; all will be 
regarded as mere jugglers, the honest and the pa- 
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triotic, as well as the cunning and the profligate; 
and the people will become indifferent and passive 
to the grossest abuses of power, on the ground that 
those whom they may elevate, under whatever 
pledges, instead of reforming, will but imitate the 
example of those whom they have expelled.” 

Calhoun’s remedy seemed to be to “place 
the office-holders with their yearly salaries 
beyond the reach of Executive power, and 
they would in a short time be as mute and 
inactive as this bill proposes to make them,” 
—referring to a bill to prevent the officers of 
the government from electioneering, or at- 
tempting to control or influence the election 
of public functionaries; but, as Mr. Von Holst 
points out, the true remedy consisted in put- 
ting office-holders beyond the reach of the 
party in power, rather than the power of the 
Executive. 

But it is in connection with the question 
of State Rights and Slavery that the fame of 
Calhoun will attract the attention of the gen- 
erations which succeed him; questions which, 
after all, were but one question, for it was 
upon the extreme doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the States that he relied in defending the 
“ peculiar institution.” He seemed to believe 
that absolute safety for slavery in the Union 
might be secured by adhering to his own 
views of the construction of the Federal Con- 
stitution; but he left out of view the fact 
that constitutional theories, whatever their 
merits in the abstract, cannot prevail in the 
long run against the judgment of a majority 
of those for whom the Constitution was 
framed. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward no 
more clearly apprehended and stated the irre- 
pressible conflict than Mr. Calhoun had done 
years before; but Mr. Calhoun assumed that 
the submission of the North to the dominance 
of the ideas of the South upon the institution 
of stg could be secured through the pro- 
tection of a fundamental law, as he construed 
it, and that the conflict might therefore be 
determined in its favor; while Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, with a better comprehension 
of the spirit of liberty which was the deter- 
mining principle of the Constitution, saw that 
the contest would cease to be irrepressible 
when the institution which precipitated it 
had ceased to exist. The war of the Aboli- 
tionists against the South, said Mr. Calhoun, 
“is a war of religious and political fanaticism, 
mingled on the part of the leaders with am- 
bition and a love of notoriety, waged not 
against our lives but our characters”; and he 
insisted that the enemy must be met on the 
frontier, and said, “The power of resistance 
by a universal law of nature is on the ex- 
terior. Break through the shell, penetrate 
the crust, and there is no resistance within.” 
Accordingly, he opposed with all his power 





the reception of petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia (January, 
1836). But, as our author says, how could 
he avert the impending —— by trying to 
hermetically close the Capital at Washington, 
if the moral and religious sentiment of the 
world was at war with slavery? How could 
the religious, moral, and political convictions 
of Congress prevail if the people did not en- 
tertain those convictions? As a political 
question, it would have been simply absurd 
to decree it out of existence by legislative 
resolution, and doubly absurd if it were a 
moral and religious question. Slavery had, 
at the first, been spoken of in a deprecatory 
way by Southern statesmen. It had for years 
been treated as an institution not to be com- 
mended, but as one which the people of the 
South, finding fastened upon them, were 
justified in defending upon that ground. But 
Calhoun, whose views into the future seemed 
to be more sagacious and far-reaching than 
those of his contemporaries, perceived that 
unless it could be defended for its own sake 
it must finally be overthrown. He therefore 
defended it as a positive good, and declared 
that it was the outgrowth of the natural rela- 
tion between the white and the black races; 
that social and political equality between 
them was impossible, and that no power on 
earth could overcome the ee thereby 
justifying the position of the Republican party 
in making the political and social equality of 
the freedman one of the principal planks of 
its platform. He insisted that the Federal 
government was bound to suppress the anti- 
slavery agitation without meddling with the 
“peculiar institution”; that it was bound to 
do what the State commanded, and that the 
exercise of an unquestioned constitutional 
power was no valid excuse for refusal. So, 
from claiming for each State the right to 
nullify, so far as itself was concerned, a Fed- 
eral law which it deemed unconstitutional — 
which was his position in the tariff contro- 
versy,—the later position gave each State the 
right to invalidate a constitutional and Fed- 
eral law and render it unconstitutional by 
passing a conflicting law; the final result of 
which would be the systematization of an- 
archy. In any event, Calhoun took the posi- 
tion that the South would never yield upon 
the slavery question, because it could not do 
it; and the day came when this declaration 
was put to its final test. 

Calhoun seems to have forgotten all that 
he had seen during his college years in New 
England, or he never could have supposed 
that the people of the North could be made 
to believe that slavery was a positive good. 
The institution was the product of a different 
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civilization, and, as is here pointed out, it is 
self-evident that “two civilizations with an- 
tagonistic formative principles cannot per- 
manently co-exist in one political organiza- 
tion, because they move in opposite direc- 
tions”; hence, when the South took the last 
step, the doctrine of the positive good of sla- 
very, it was the beginning of the end. 

It is impossible, however, to continue the 
examination of this able biography. The 
whole discussion in relation to Calhoun’s po- 
sition is eminently philosophical and just. 
The leading position which he took in the 
annexation of Texas, the manner in which he 
loosened the bridle of the Constitution and 
then endeavored to stop his disciples from 
rushing along the track on which he had 
started them, are admirably depicted. The 
Mexican war broke out, and was recognized 
by Congress, which, as Calhoun said, “closed 
the first volume of our political history under 
the Constitution, and opened the second,” 
and no mortal could tell what would be 
written in it. He would have found that the 
fate of slavery was sealed, and while he would 
have repelled the charge that the war was 
the legitimate consequence of the annexation 
of Texas, yet he had taught the people that 
territorial acquisition was a natural duty, and 
he could not cry “ Hold!” when the need of 


such acquisition for the safety of slavery had, 
in his opinion, ceased. 

Mr. Calhoun’s closing days are well told. 
To the last moment he manifested the deepest 
interest and concern in the troubles of his 


country. “The South, the poor South,— 
God knows what will become of her,” mur- 
mured his trembling lips; but he died with 
“the serenity of mind which only a clear con- 
science can give on a death-bed.” The con- 
cluding sentence of this biography is as sig- 
nificant and descriptive as any other in it: 
“Tf ever a new edition of the works of the 
greatest and purest of pro-slavery fanatics 
should be published, it ought to have a short 
appendix —the emancipation proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 
MeELviLtLe W. Furr. 








MEN AND BOOKsS.* 


Dr. Chalmers, who was far greater in intel- 
lect than he was in scholarship,—whose read- 
ing, indeed, was not wide, but, for so great a 
man, limited,—was once urged by Tholuck to 
read Strauss’s Life of Christ, not from any 





* MEN AND Books; oR, StupIEs in Homitetics. Lectures 
Introductory to the Theory of Preaching. By Austin Phelps, 
D.D., late Bartlet-Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





sympathy with its teaching, but that he 
might better understand the wild and welter- 
ing thought of Germany. He is said to have 
replied, “ Well, Dr. Tholuck, I'll try it; és it a 
big book ?” 

The reader need not be deterred from tak- 
ing up this new volume by Prof. Phelps from 
any fear that it is a big book, the reading of 
which would prove a heavy task. It is not 
big in bulk; but if it be measured by the clear- 
ness, compactness, and practical value of the 
thoughts with which it is filled, it is one of 
the biggest books which has come from the 
press in many a day. Among all who are 
familiar with the characters and the works 
of recent American authors, the name of Prof. 
Phelps is associated with high intellectual cul- 
ture and refinement and great spiritual vigor. 

The present volume consists of twenty-two 
lectures which the author, as a teacher of 
Sacred Rhetoric in a Theological Seminary, 
addressed to his students. Delivered year 
after year to successive classes, and with such 
improved statements and additions as a grow- 
ing mind might suggest, they are here pre- 
sented in their complete and finished form. 
It is not extravagant praise to say of them 
that they constitute one of the most useful 
homiletic treatises ever given to the public. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that they 
are adapted to interest, instruct, and serve 
only clergymen. The book appeals to a 
wider constituency of readers than that which 
is comprised in any professional class. Not 
merely clergymen, but all who are called pub- 
licly to address men by voice or pen, and not 
merely these, but all intelligent and cultivated 
minds, may study with profit, as they will 
read with interest and pleasure, these living 
and penetrating discourses. The author com- 
pels the companionship of the most thought- 
ful, while even the indifferent and superficial 
can hardly fail to be fascinated by some of 
his many charms. 

Treatises upon rhetoric or oratory are, 
as used, or rather abused, by many, more a 
hindrance than a help to their success. The 
rules which are laid down in these treatises 
are often so rigidly followed that they embar- 
rass and impede, rather than regulate and 
guide, the free action and the spontaneous 
utterance of the mind. For correcting defects, 
and as warnings against error, rules may be of 
valuable service; but excellence can never be 
attained by servile conformity tothem. Ora- 
tory, exalted rhetorical excellence, is a pro- 
duct of life, not of mechanism. It is proba- 
ble that all the greatest sermons and speeches 
have been so far unmethodical and contempt- 
uous of rules that there could be seen in them 
no effort to secure a proportion between the 
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tween the body of the discourse and its pero- | 


ration. The public speaker, whether clergy- 
man, lawyer, or politician, who is ccntteaall 
careful about the niceties of homiletic or rhe- 
torical expression or proportion, is likely to 
become so stiff, so mechanical, so labored, that 
all life will be sacrificed to a rule-and-square 
exactness. 

It is a great merit of Prof. Phelps’s work 
that he guards against this danger by direct- 
ing public speakers constantly to study, not 
books only, but alsomen. ‘ Men and Books,” 
the title of his volume, shows at once that in 
the author’s judgment it is of the first and 
chiefest importance, in order to the largest 
success in his work, that the public speaker 
should study men. He holds that “the mar- 
ket-place, the streets, the fields, the work- 


shops, the counting-rooms, the court-rooms, | 
the schoolhouses, the platforms, the firesides, | 


the steamboats, the rail-cars, the exchange, 
every place, everything, in which men are off 
their guard, and speak right out what they 
think and as they feel, with no consciousness 
of trying either to think or to feel, are teem- 
ing with natural eloquence.” And he right- 
ly says that “books bear no comparison with 
this natural eloquence of life.” He bids us 
see in two men making a bargain something 
which enters into the highest art of persuasion. 
He finds in the words and tones of an angry 
man some of the elements of all earnest ora- 
tory. He declares that “a man chasing his 
hat in a gale acts in pantomime a principle 
which Demosthenes could not safely ignore in 
striving for the crown.” These simple and 
primitive forms of power in thought and ut- 
terance which are everywhere met with in the 
intercourse of men with one another must be 
observed and studied if the highest excellence 
in oratory is ever to be attained. 

Accordingly the first six lectures of Prof. 
Phelps’s ie are devoted to a study of 
men, This subject is discussed with such a 
clearness of insight into the motives which 
determine the actions of men, that we may 
say of the author, as Cesar of Cassius, 


“He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 


In the remaining lectures he considers the 
study of literature, the objects of that study, 
the selection of authors, and how far this 
choice is to be regulated by professional pur- 
suits, the study of a few controlling minds, the 
superiority of English literature, the recogni- 
tion of American literature, the range of study 
and reading, the study of the Bible as a lit- 
erary model and classic, and the methods of 
study. 
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is traversed by an author whose intellect is 
clear, searching, comprehensive, and judicial, 
even if not eminently original, whose imagi- 
nation is an obedient and useful handmaid of 
his judgment, whose information, especially in 
matters of language, history, and criticism, is 
at once minute and extensive, and who, in his 
chosen department of study and teaching, is 
a serene and commanding master, he will have 
a fair conception of the surpassing excellence 
of this work. 
GrorGE C. Nores. 


SCANDINAVIAN AND ORIENTAL 
TRAVEL.* 


Books of Scandinavian travel are becoming 
numerous. It will doubtless be remembered 
by some of our readers that it is not many 
months since we reviewed three elaborate 
works of this kind, and among them Paul B. 
Du Chaillu’s magnificent “The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” Two more books are now to 
be added to the list, making ten works of 
Scandinavian travel recently published in 
America. 

“Arctic Sunbeams,” by Samuel S. Cox, 
describes his journey through Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
Mr. Cox is known as the author of sundry 
popular works, and he is master of a quaint 
and fascinating style. He is at times exceed- 
ingly witty, and his sympathetic descriptions 
of nature give his books a rare charm and 
flavor; but all this does not, in our judgment, 
counterbalance his shortcomings, which are 
many and of the most grievous sort. Not 
to know is no disgrace, but to assume to 
teach others, in a field in which one is wholly 
ignorant, is a disgrace which is akin toa crime. 
The errors in “Arctic Sunbeams ” and “ Orient 
Sunbeams” are so numerous that it is useless 
to attempt to point them out. We pass 
over the fact that the majority of proper 
nouns are most horribly misspelt. Think of 
Turbenskiold (sic) for Tordenskjold; Kongs- 
burg for Kongsberg; Karlsefre for Karlsevne; 
Bjorn for Bjarne; Naddhold for Naddod; 





* Arctic SUNBEAMS; or, from Broadway to the Bosphorus. 
by Way of the North Cape. By Samuel 8. Cox, author of 
** Buckeye Abroad”; ‘** Eight Years in Congress"; ** Winter 
Sunbeams™; “Why We Langh”; “Free Land and Free 
Trade”; etc. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

ORreENT SUNBEAMS; or, From the Park to the Pyramids, by 
Way of Palestine. By Samuel S. Cox. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’‘s Sons. 

Taree tn Norway. By Twoof Them. Witha Map and 
numerous Illustrations, engraved on wood by G. H. Ford, 


This is but the barest outline of the work, | trom Original Sketches. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 
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Thorwell for Thorvald, etc. ete.! ° Mr. Cox 
presumes to instruct us in Norse antiquities, 
and gives us the strangest jumbles of history 
we have ever seen. He calls St. Olaf the 
Romulus and Remus of Norway. Indeed, 
if this term is applicable to any Norwegian 
king, it must be to Harald Fairhair, who gath- 
ered the scattered fragments into a kingdom 
in 872. The long description he gives us of 
St. Olaf would apply better to Olaf Trygva- 
son. Perhaps we can in no other way illus- 
trate the author’s remarkable manner of deal- 
ing with facts than by quoting the follow- 
ing passage, from page 173 of his “ Arctic 
Sunbeams”: 

“Thus speaking, he [meaning his host] turned 

the seven vials of his wrath upon Professor [sic] 
Bjérnstern [sic] Bjérnson, the gifted poet, writer 
and orator, of Cornell University, and who is now in 
Norway, attracting its people to his peculiar tenets 
of faith and republican theories.” 
This needs no comment. Every intelligent 
traveller in Norway ought to know that Bjirn- 
son is not a professor at Cornell University, 
but Norway’s own most distinguished citizen. 
The medley of words on page 176 of the 
same volume should be read as a philological 
curiosity. But, in spite of these and hun- 
dreds of other deplorable errors, we are 
bound to admit that Mr. Cox has here given 
us two volumes that are both interesting and 
fascinating. The assumption may be a hasty 
one on our part; but, although we are not 
competent to scrutinize the author carefully 
in what he has to say about Holland, Russia, 
Palestine, Turkey, Egypt, etc., we are dis- 
posed to believe that he has dealt no more 
carefully with facts in those countries. In 
both volumes his rare talent for describing all 
the varied beauties of sky and land and 
water, and particularly of sunsets, is every- 
where manifest, and he never lets passa good 
opportunity of being witty. We must add 
that his volumes are handsomely printed and 
bound, and that they contain several good 
illustrations. 

“Three in Norway, by Two of Them,” is 
also elegantly printed and bound. The nu- 
merous illustrations, engraved on wood by G. 
H. Ford, from original sketches, are very 
good indeed. This is a book of travel in the 
true sense of the word. It does not pretend 
to give ahistory of Norway, with an account 
of its political, religious, and social institu- 
tions; nor does it scatter broadcast, in its de- 
scriptions, Norwegian words and phrases, to 
show that the authors really have been in 
Norway; but it does scatter wit and humor 
broadcast on every page. The “ three” went 
on a holiday trip to Norway, and the book 
gives a faithful and vivid account of their 
sport, of their fishing and hunting, and their 





simple and graceful account forms a most ex- 
cellent travelling companion for any one who 
might be tempted to go and spend a vacation 
among the fjords and mountains of Norway. 
The information given to the sportsman can 
be relied on, and all is told in such a charm- 
ing manner that there is not a dull page in 
the book. We peruse the chapters with eager- 
ness, filled, as we find them, with striking illus- 
trations, amusing letter-press, sound informa- 
tion, and rollicking wit and humor. If you 
are going to Norway for sport, take ‘ Three 
in Norway” for your travelling companion. 
Rasmus B, ANDERSON. 





A PALADIN OF FINANCE.* 

Nearly twenty years ago the English read- 
ing people were splitting their sides over 
that pungent political pamphlet, “Ginx’s 
Baby.” It was a lively and impressive satire 
upon the red tape of English Bumbledom. 
It set the people to laughing at the merciless 
exposé of poor-law officials who thought their 
chief business in life was to protect the 
“anise and mint and cumin” of the law, 
though the child for whose benefit the laws 
were made in the meantime grew sick and 
died. He focused the burning rays of wit, 
satire, and pathos upon this sore spot, and 
succeeded in burning it out. From that 
time he took high rank as a satirist and 
reformer. 

Since then he has made sundry vain at- 
tempts to attract and hold public attention. 
Either his hand lost its cunning, or the abuses 
he attacked were not popular; or else we 
have demanded an impossibility in something 
superior to his maiden effort. From one 
or many of these causes it has come to pass 
that he has written nothing equal to “ Ginx’s 
Baby” in the estimation of a very perverse 
reading people. He has suffered from being 
successful with his first book. He reached 
meridian too soon for his abiding reputation. 

Of late we have heard nothing from him. 
We had hoped that he was quietly gathering 
strength, and that once more we should see the 
bright lightning of his wit strike and shat- 
ter some dominant abuse. We had reserved 
to ourselves the privilege of looking on and 
laughing at the gyrations of his foes, as of 
yore. 

Therefore, when we heard of this new ven- 
ture we prepared ourselves — went into train- 
ing for it, as it were —took constitutional 
treatment ; but alas! how are the mighty 





*A PaLapDIn oF Finance. By Edward Jenkins, author of 
“*Ginx's Baby,” etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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fallen! there is scarce a page of humor in 
the whole book. If we except the ingenious 
substitute for profanity on the part of the 
Marquis ; the porcine proportions and asth- 
matic gabblings of Dinandier, and the dress of 
Baron de Plumm, there is really none. It 
may be that the author intended this to be 
“a satire”; if so, he should have announced 
it on the title-page as he did in “ Ginx’s 
Baby.” 

But let no one suppose from this that the 
book is in any sense a failure. It is not. 
We are disappointed in the kind of book 
that it is. We think the author has made 
a mistake in not keeping in the path of his 
genius. He could thus have made a more 
popular book with the material he possessed. 
It is a capital story, and far beyond the 
average. ‘The characters are as boldly drawn 
and stand out from the page as clearly as 
any of Jane Austen’s. The events are those 
connected with the late great monetary agi- 
tation in Europe, which culminated in the 
break-down of the Union Générale. The 


actual history of that affair may be simply 
outlined: The ancien régime, finding their 
occupation gone in the new Republic, with 
plenty of leisure, titles, and funds, engaged in 
a great financial scheme under the lead of 
M. Bontoux, for the purpose of regaining 


their influence. They succeeded in infecting 
all classes with this grand idea of getting 
rich without work, and becoming independent 
by a stroke of a pen. The peasants were 
excited, money poured into the vaults of the 
Union Générale from the provinces, from all 
classes and conditions of men; _ high-born 
ladies sought subscribers, and “tips” for 
stock were offered at the railway depot with 
the railway tickets. All went as merry as a 
marriage bell for awhile; then came the 
inevitable and disastrous end, with agitation 
on the bourse, the closing of the Union Géné- 
rale, the ruin of thousands, the untimely death 
of M. Bontoux, and the trade usual on such 
occasions in pistols and poison. 

“A Paladin of Finance” professes to show 
the “true inwardness” of this sad history. 
Cosmo, the Paladin, counterpart of M. 
Bontoux, conceives the idea of controlling 
the finances of Europe. He is an Italian 
adventurer of wonderful magnetic presence 
and @ genius y= | versatile. To carry out 
his scheme he submits to the Pope plans for 
wresting the money of ee from the 
Jews, and putting it into the hands of the 
Roman Catholic church. As the church 
needs financial strength, he very readil 
obtains the papal blessing. Thus beptieed, 
he obtains a personal commendation to the 
faithful from the Cardinal, the Pope’s chef 





@Vaffaires. With these he goes to France, 
and there submits his scheme to a certain 
devout and wealthy Marquise, and converts 
her completely to his enterprise, notwith- 
standing the protests of her friends. She in 
time converts her husband, and these between 
them secure the effete aristocracy. It is 
finally launched ; newspapers and railroads 
are bought and projected; immense profits 
are declared, and everybody’s head is turned. 
The manner in which Cosmo gains the 
assistance of Jews and Protestants to an 
enterprise established against both, how a 
bank can buy and sell its own paper and get 
rich, are among the mysteries which must be 
seen to be believed. The dénodiment is true 
to the history, and Cosmo is murdered by 
two of his humblest clients. 

If the book shall be wisely read by the 
people who have too great a tendency to 
speculation, and its wholesome lesson learned, 
so preventing a similar catastrophe in our 
own land, we will forgive the author for 
disappointing us in not writing a satire. 

Rozsert Nourse. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. R. H. Sropparp’s volume on Longfellow, 
just published by George W. Harlan & Co., is de- 
scribed on its title-page as “a medley,” thus preclud- 
ing the criticisms which might otherwise be made 
upon its somewhat disconnected and miscellaneous 
character. The book is obviously and unaffectedly 
the product of publishing enterprise rather than of 
a literary impulse, and in its preparation haste has 
been cultivated as almost the greatest of virtues. 
Few men could have produced a volume like this in 
so short a time; almost none other than Mr. Stod- 
dard could have done the job so well. But it is a 
fragment, rather than a finished piece of work. It 
has no division into chapters, no apparent orderly 
method, no index or other guide to what it contains. 
So great is its defect of plan, or want of plan, that 
only Mr. Stoddard’s vigorous style of writing, his 
trained critical judgment, his thorough equipment 
gained from antecedent studies of Longfellow, and, 
perhaps chiefly, the strong personal interest which 
he puts into the work, prevents it from being a con- 
fused and disappointing jumble. The book is a 
handsome small quarto, containing two hundred and 
fifty pages of mostly very good matter, very badly 
arranged—or, rather, not arranged at all. It is made 
up of (1) a biography of Longfellow, placed in the 
front of the book, instead of more properly in an 
appendix at the end; (2) a sketch of the poet’s life 
and works, occupying one hundred and seventy 
pages; anc (3) some eighty pages of tributes to Long- 
fellow from various newspapers and individuals, 
with brief reminiscences of a few personal acquaint- 
ances. The best part of it all is of course that fur- 
nished by Mr. Stoddard, in his studies of the poet’s 
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works. His review covers the entire period of 
Longfellow’s literary history. He writes with fresh- 
ness and independence, with healthful literary sym- 
pathies, and with that faculty of divination which 
has made him perhaps the foremost critic of his 
country in things poetical. The remarks on Long- 
fellow’s earliest poetry, and on the influence of his 
older contemporaries, particularly Bryant, upon his 
intellectual life, are full of interest. That Longfel- 
low was a devout student of his elder brother Bry- 
ant, and derived a powerful though perhaps uncon- 
scious inspiration from his poetry, is obvious 
enough in such poems as “ An April Day,” “Woods 
in Winter,” “ Autumn,” and “ Sunrise on the Hills”; 
and it appears still more forcibly in the other poems 
which, with those just mentioned, were printed in 
the “United States Literary Gazette” during the 
year following November 15, 1824, and which were 
omitted from “Voices of the Night” and the subse- 
quent volumes of Longfellow’s poetry. These first- 
lings of his muse—* Thanksgiving,” “ Autumnal 
Nightfall,” “ Italian Scenery,” “The Lunatic Girl,” 
“The Venetian Gondolier,” “ Dirge over a Nameless 
Grave,” “ A Song of Savoy,” “ The Indian Hunier,” 
“ Jeckoyva,’ “The Sea-Diver,” “ Musings,” and 
“ Song,”’—are reprinted by Mr. Stoddard, and are an 
important study in any attempt to trace the geneal- 
ogy of his poetic genius. Several of these poems 
are in blank verse, and are, both in form and tone, 
as good a representation of Bryant as anything can 
be which is only an imitation. Few readers of 
“Thanksgiving” or “The Lunatic Girl” would dis- 
cern in them the signs of genius which developed 
in Longfellow and found expression in “ The Skele- 
ton in Armor” and “ Evangeline.” But it is evidence 
enough of Longfellow’s critical sanity and the cer- 
tainty of his self-knowledge, that he quickly rejected 
all the poems of this class, and promptly recognized 
and entered upon his own individual work, which 
has given him, though not as high poetic rank as 
his early master in the esteem of the critical few, an 
equally original position, and a vastly stronger hold 
upon the affections of the poetry-loving world. 


In reading the first forty pages of Prof. C. W. 
Shields’s “The Order of the Sciences ’’ (Scribner's 
Sons), one gets a strong impression of the author's 
power as a teacher of the history of philosophy. He 
has succeeded in giving, within this limited space, 
distinct and clear outlines of the different systems 
of classifying the sciences, from Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s first delineations, through the academic 
course of the scholastics, with its trivium and quad- 
rivium, to Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning” 
and the ingenious results of Descartes’s and Am- 
pere’s constructive and systematizing genius, and 
including the systems of Comte and Herbert Spencer, 
who, although opposed to each other on almost all 
points, have brought the problem of the organiza- 
tion of human knowledge nearer its solution than 
scores of thinkers in former centuries. Admirably 
has the author at each step given the exact stand- 
point of the various philosophers, doing them full 
justice without losing sight of the leading principles 
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from which a just criticism may be derived. 
Throughout the book, the reader meets this same 
fine and deep understanding of the evolution of the 
history of philosophy — as, for instance, on page 45, 
in the definition of Stuart Mill’s intimate connection 
with Comte, and yet his great independence of him, 
especially apparent in his placing psychology be- 
tween biology and sociology: a definition whereby 
Mill’s position is pointed out clearly and unmis- 
takably. After leaving the historical ground of his 
problem, the author has not been able to avoid some 
obscurity and indefiniteness in details, although his 
outlines are drawn with great clearness and com- 
prehensiveness. He does not, of course, solve the 
question so that it shall be quite settled for the 
future; but he does throw much new light upon it. 
His deductions cover the following points: (1) A 
philosophical scheme of the sciences should be 
based upon the facts which support them rather 
than upon the ideas which they involve; (2) it 
should fully reflect all the distinct classes of facts 
which have been scientifically ascertained; (8) it 
should exhibit all classes of facts in their actual 
connections as co-existent in space and successive 
in time; (4) it should embrace both the empirical 
and metaphysical divisions of the sciences in logical 
correlation; and (5) it should have its completion 
in a general science of all the other sciences, based 
upon their historical and logical evolution. And 
he closes with a picture of “the tree of knowledge, 
having its roots in logic and mathematics, its trunk 
ascending through the physical and the psychical 
sciences with their several empirical and metaphy- 
sical branches, and its flower in philosophy as the 
science of the sciences, while its fruitage would ap- 
pear in their corresponding arts.” We cannot 
close without calling attention to the many singularly 
tine and keen observations scattered all through 
this little volume — as that of the six corresponding 
groups of fundamental sciences (page 47); the clear 
intuition shown in the use of the terms space and 
time, and the connection between terrestrial and 
celestial laws (pp. 50 é¢ seg.); the brilliant deduc- 
tion ending in the sentence (p. 61): “Ascend or de- 
scend the scale of nature, you find its ranks nowhere 
broken, and never inverted"; the unreserved recog- 
nition and praise of Herbert Spencer (page 62, etc.) ; 
and the proud esteem in which the author holds 
the abstract sciences, evidenced in remarks like 
those on pp. 16 and 68, where he gives to that “ in- 
tuitive intelligence’ so much worshipped under 
the name of “the practical” its proper position, in 
showing its inferiority to the reasoned and ap- 
proved knowledge of generations of scientists and 
philosophers. 


READERS of “ Lavengro” and “ Rommany Rye” will 
welcome “The Gypsies,” by Charles Godfrey Le- 
land (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Mr. Leland is a 
worthy successor of George Borrow, and, in spite of 
his own disclaimer, we fancy his best representa- 
tive, for it is not linguistic taste and ability alone 
that makes a Borrow, but these must be joined 
with a hearty love of out-door life and sympathy 
with gypsy nature. If there are better Rommany 
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scholars than Mr. Leland, as he says, it may be 
doubted whether any one of them is as truly a 
Rommany Rye. The book is for the most part a col- 
lection of personal reminiscences, grouped together 
with only a slender thread of connection—Russian, 
Austrian, English, Welsh, American Gypsies, and a 
few miscellaneous headings at the end, containing a 
good proportion of the most curious matter, and that 
which is offered most directly as a subject of study. 
For Mr. Leland claims to have solved the long-dis- 
puted problem as to the origin of the gypsies, and to 
have proved that they came from India at about the 
eleventh century. There stil] remain, however, some 
questions unanswered, for they do not appear to 
be a pure Indian race, but a mixture of Jat, Dom, 
Persian Luri, etc. ; and he has found traces of a gypsy 
tribe in India itself, identical with the European 
Rom, name and all. We could wish that the chap- 
ter on the “Origin of the Gypsies” were somewhat 
fuller; but the papers of which it is an abridgment 
have been printed elsewhere, and of course this 
popular and entertaining volume could not find 
room for more than an abridgment. Among the 
interesting bits we find an old rhyme familiar to 
New England boys in “ counting out ”: 
“ Ekkeri, akkery. u-kery an, 

Fillisi’, follasy, Nicolas John, 

Queebee-quabee—Irishman, 

Stingle ‘"em—stangle ’em—buck.”’ (P. 348.) 
(or as we had it, “one-eri, u-eri,” etc.) This, he 
says, is almost pure Rommany. Another less com- 
mon rhyme, by the way: 

“Een, teen, tether, fether, fip,”’ etc. 


has been investigated of late years in England, and 
shown, we believe, to be an old Cymric set of nu- 
merals. It goes by fives, while most such rhymes 
go by fours. Another curious discovery Mr. Leland 
claims to have made, of an entirely unknown jargon, 
evidently of Keltic origin, called “Shelta Thari” 
or Tinkers’ Language, “never mentioned before by 
any writer except Shakespeare.” Mr. Leland’s Irish 
informant conjectured that it was “the talk of the 
ould Picts—thim that built the stone houses like 
bee-hives”’; and the volume ends with an appeal to 
the Spiritualists, to suspend for awhile the streams 
of twaddle that emanate from Franklin and John 
Quincy Adams, and “ raise me a Pictess for the sake 
of philology—and the picturesque.” One surpris- 
ing statement is made in this book several times— 
that America is the best place to study Rommany; 
“the American gypsy has grown more vigorous in 
this country * * * he is more Rommany than 
ever.” (P. 227). It is added that he has given up 
drinking and begging. 


TuE most striking feature of Mr. S. H. Butcher’s 
“ Demosthenes” (published by D. Appleton & Co. 
in Green’s series of “ Classical Writers’) is the evi- 
dence it gives of the author’s familiarity with even 
the smallest details of Greek life, literature and 
history in their period of decay. In the very first 
pages we are impressed with his profound knowledge 
of persons and events, which inspires confidence in 
his accuracy and learning, and permits the full enjoy- 





ment of the essay without the draw-back of a con- 
stant look-out for possible errors and misconceptions. 
The critical faculties of the reader give place to his 
faculty for enjoyment. The first six chapters sketch 
in full and distinct outline the life of Demosthenes 
as shown to us in his speeches and in the slight 
historical data given by his contemporaries. There 
is a fine understanding of h‘s character, and of the 
times in which he lived, in the description of his 
early life, and of the peculiar sensitiveness of his 
temperament, the outgrowth of his lonely childhood, 
his weak body and many personal disadvantages, 
which made him feel so keenly the gross injustice 
of which he was the early victim, and precipitated 
him into his life-long battle against all forms of 
dishonesty and depravity. From this arose later his 
indignation against his morally degraded contem- 
poraries for their want of self-respect, of political 
dignity, or of appreciation of the great ideals so 
grandly foretold in the past history of Athens, and 
for their entire indifference to the demands of jus- 
tice and honor. From an ardent advocate of his own 
rights, so grossly violated by his guardians, he 
became an ingenious and powerful spokesman for 
the oppressed and injured, whether persons and 
cities or principles and ideas; and each of his 
world-renowned speeches was not only a step for- 
ward in the direction of perfect oratory, but also a 
further and more ideal development of political and 
social principles. Nurtured by the tragedies of 
Sophocles and the historical works of Thucydides 
(this father of rational history), he had, according 
to Mr. Butcher, learned “ that events are the outcome 
of character; that they are not startling or dramatic 
incidents, the work of an arbitrary will, but phe- 
nomena whose reason lies deep in the moral dispo- 
sition of nations and individuals, and the law of 
whose succession can be discovered.” From this 
originated the stress laid by Demosthenes on the 
importance of personal character; an idea which 
he himself illustrated by the force which he put 
into his own development, overcoming the many 
personal disadvantages which hindered and threat- 
ened his career as an orator. Through his study 
and appreciation of the great memories of Athens 
and Greece, Demosthenes became the embodiment 
of the highest type of Greek character, the last 
gigantic effort to take up again and fulfill the 
promises of the past; and even while yielding up 
his life by the poison administered by himself, he 
spoke and acted as a true Greek. As the most 
prominent part of Mr. Butcher’s book, we must 
mention the closing chapter, in which the author 
sums up the results of his many detailed studies, 
draws the conclusions of his former studies, and gives 
us a vivid picture of the style and principles of his 
hero; emphasizing strongly the inseparableness 
of the statesman and orator in his character, and 
thereby elevating him from the doubtful region of 
oratory up to the sphere of statesmanship and phi- 
lanthropy. 


Mr. Freperick B. Haw ey’s “ Capital and Popu- 
lation, a Study of the Economic Effects of their 
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> (D. Appleton & Co.), is 
offered as a commentary and critique on Ricardo 
and Stuart Mill. Both of these great authors invite 
criticism: system and definitions are not the strong 
point of the great English democratic economist, and 
David Ricardo’s valuable abstract deductions have 
often given rise to one-sided conclusions and to mis- 
understandings of principles. But a critic must 
himself understand and be master of his subject; and 
there is no evidence in Mr. Hawley’s volume that he 
possesses this qualification. He calls himself an 
economist; of course he has read Mill and Ricardo 
— his book is for a great part a quotation of these 
authors; but we should recommend him to extend 
his study of economics, let us say by reading Fréd- 
éric Bastiat. There is in the book a singular lack 
of insight into economic theories, and the facts pre- 
sented are without any special interest or value. It 
is difficult to imagine, after reading the first half 
of the work, for what purpose it was written; but 
on reaching the chapter defending protection, this 
becomes more clear. The defence, however, is made 
in a very ineffective way. The author is honest 
enough to declare that “the claim, so blatantly made 
about election time, that the purpose of protection is 
to protect American laborers against the competi- 
tion of ‘ pauper labor,’ is, of course, absurd”; but his 
own arguments are not much better, and are mostly 
based upon the un-economic presumption that one 
can eat his cake and have it at the same time. He 
even advances the idea that the burden which agri- 
culture assumes, through protection, for the sake of 
developing the industrial interests,should immediate- 
ly increase the land value, instead of diminishing it. 
He sticks to the popular childish notion that the 
progress of the United States has been reached largely 
through the losses of other countries; that the cheap 
American grains and meat in England are a loss for 
the English people, etc. etc. Certainly the free- 
iraders have not much cause for alarm in Mr. Haw- 
ley’s book. 


HarrPer & Broruers have published Skeat’s 
“Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language’ in the “ Students’ Series.” This is not 
an abridgment of the author’s larger work, but has 
been entirely rewritten, with some improvements 
suggested by experience. The plan of the book is 
one which is at once convenient for reference and 
well adapted to study. The words are grouped by 
derivatives, but at the same time stand in alphabet- 
ical order, with cross-references to the group (or 
rather the first word of the group) in which they 
are found. And, in order to avoid confusion 
between the alphabetical list and the subordinate 
words in the severa! groups, the words in the alpha- 
betical list begin with capitals, the others not; and 
the guide words at the head of the page refer to 
primary words only. We look, for instance, for 
wonder, and find it on the page which begins with 
wivern and ends with wood. Here we are referred 
to wind (2), which we find with the meaning ¢o turn 
round, twist, followed by the derivatives wand, wan- 
der, wend, went, windlass (2), wonder and wondrous, 
with the meaning “a thing from which we turn 








aside in awe,” and references to Anglo-Saxon wan- 
dian and Middle English wonden, this last derived 
from Anglo-Saxon wund-en. Of course so-called 
Americanisms are not given: it is a pity, however, 
that an American edition should not include words 
like wilt and+squirm, genuine English words, which 
have gone out of use in the mother country, but 
survived in this. So convenient and scholarly a 
volume as this must be found an indispensable aid 
to instruction in the English language. 


Bsérnson’s “ Bridal March,” Prof. Anderson’s 
translation of which is just published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., presents the characteristics of its 
author’s genius more markedly than any other of 
his novels of peasant life. These characteristics are 
found in the correspondence which he develops 
between the characters of his story and the country 
which produces them; and though this correspond- 
ence is used by him only as a background for his 
story, he is fully conscious of its importance to the 
effect which he seeks to produce. One of his strong- 
est fortes is the clear and sympathetic portrayal of 
character; and this is nowhere more happily exer- 
cised than in the “ Bridal March.” There is also in 
this story the added element of a philosophical pur- 
pose. He traces the history of his characters for gen- 
erations back, dwells upon the modifying effects of 
country, society, and environment, and adds, as im- 
portant to a correct understanding of their acts and 
faculties and motives, the somewhat uncertain ele- 
ment of hereditary and even of ante-natal influences. 
There is a degree of poetic truth, even if a somewhat 
loose underlying scientific theory, in the manner in 
which he permits the errors of poor Randi—who has 
“sold herself” to an unloved but wealthy husband— 
to be visited upon the children of the inharmoni- 
ous pair, who are born with frail and puny bodies, 
until the parents, finding a tie of sympathy in their 
common grief at the death of a child, live thereafter 
loving and harmonious lives, and produce healthy 
offspring. However this idea may accord with 
physiological truth, it is treated with a delicacy and 
simple dignity that make it very striking, while 
lending a strong interest to the story. But not all 
the marriages are unhappy; the heroine, Randi, is 
the only one whose life has thus been darkened ; and 
there is for her a fine poetic recompense in her 
beautiful daughter Mildred, whose faithfulness and 
devotion to her love are rewarded by a happy life 
at last. The book is, indeed, a plea for the sacred- 
ness of true love; and through all the story is heard 
the playing, the singing, the whistling of the old 
family bridal-march, that brought life and happiness 
to all but poor Randi, who from the unhappy day of 
her own wedding never could bear to hear its tones, 
and only tolerates it at her daughter’s wedding, but 
at last is heard humming its prophetic tones over 
her grandchild. This bridal-march echoes through 
the story like a musical motive through an opera: 
everywhere, in the most different guises, we meet 
with this embodiment of love’s sorrows and rap- 
tures, its deep yearnings and fulfilled promises. 
The volume closes with eight smaller stories of Nor- 
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wegian folk-life, of which it may be “ A Father” and 
“A Dangerous Woving ” are the most characteristic. 
The four illustrations of “The Bridal March” re- 
semble Tidemand’s world-renowned pictures which 
they pretend to represent, as little as a bad transla- 
tion resembles an original and powerful poem. 


A RULE like that which requires legislative bills 
to show their object in their title would be obviously 
unwise applied to works of fiction, since it is in the 
protracted pursuit of the object or motive of a novel 
that the charm with most readers lies. But a re- 
quirement that some such disclosure should be 
printed at the end of the book, or forwarded by the 
publisher on application, might be a wise thing as 
providing some guaranty that a book shall actually 
be found to have a motive, and as likely to be of 
especial benefit in those cases where a reader finishes 
his three or four hundred pages with an irritating 
feeling of wonderment at what it is all about. 
Whenever such a rule comes into vogue, we may 
apply to the publishers of the “ Round-Robin ” novels 
for some elucidation of the latest volume of the 
series, ‘The Desmond Hundred.” In the absence 
of such aid to a comprehension of it, we must de- 
clare our conviction that a more aimless and point- 
less novel, with less of purpose in its feeble and 
incoherent plot or less of function in its maundering 
and unnatural characters, it has not been our mis- 
fortune to read for many a day ;—and this is saying 
a good deal in its disfavor. It is hard to account for 
the existence of such novels, except as the product 
of some literary distemperature, or as marking the 
evolution of novel-writing from an art into an indus- 
try, in which—after the manner of the establishments 
for supplying “patent insides” to country news- 
papers and of the “literary bureaus” which furnish 
ready-made editorials, lectures, puffs, or sermons, to 
order,—the supply of such novels is a question only 
of business resources and of demand. 


Ir is something, in these times of cheap and 
flimsy fiction, to meet in a story that downright and 
simple excellence which is so much easier to enjoy 
than to describe, and which gives its unmistakable 
flavor to that cherished literary product, the “ good 
old-fashioned novel.”” The publication of a book 
like Miss Woolson’s “ Anne” (Harpers) is really a 
literary event. No recent work that we think of 
has a better title to the term American novel. Its 
scenes are all laid in this country, and include both 
civil and military life. Most of its characters are 
American; they are, too, thoroughly natural, and 
talk and act, not like performers at a theatre, but 
like real people in real life. The author has the art 
to interest us in their personalities and in their for- 
tunes, and to keep from our sight the machinery by 
which they are brought before us. The plot, too 
elaborate to be outlined here, is carefully studied, 
and is worked out with an honest patience and a 
conscientious faithfulness in details which merit 
the name of genius. We must add a word of com- 
mendation for Mr. Reinhart’s character-sketches, 





which really do iltJustrate the book, in their striking 
realization of the author's fine conceptions. 


“GUERNDALE, an Old Story” (Scribners), seems 
written with a double purpose: to point out certain 
pessimistic and skeptical tendencies of modern 
American life, especially as developed among our 
“ best’? young men at the leading universities, and 
to protest against what the author’s preface de- 
nounces as the lifeless conventionality of our fiction. 
The work has a certain amount of originality and 
power, but the style is one which is likely to make 
most readers quite willing to linger yet awhile 
among the conventionalities. In the attempt to be 
unconventional, the author is often coarse; and both 
he and his characters seem subject to an extraordi- 
nary incontinence of profanity. People who cannot 
remark on the pleasantness of the weather, or an- 
nounce an intention to take a walk, without empha- 
sizing the innocent observation with an oath that 
might abash a Texan cow-boy, may afford an inter- 
esting modern illustration of what the Greeks called 
Szepfody, but they are not just the ones to reform 
the conventionalities of literary composition. 


Tue Dra of June, 1881, contained a notice of a 
pleasantly written novel called “ No Gentlemen,” 
by an anonymous writer, who proves to be Mrs. 
Clara Louise Burnham. She has just appeared in a 
second venture in fiction—‘“ A Sane Lunatic” (H. 
A. Sumner & Co). It has the agreeable manner 
and lightness of style which made the previous book 
so deservedly popular. The later work is more 
ambitious in the way of plot,—this turning upon 
some queer mistakes of identity, in which a couple 
of twin brothers are as badly “mixed up” as the 
babies in Pinafore, and the heroine almost falls a 
victim to a plot for marrying her to the wrong man. 
The story has a clever description of a carriage 
excursion to the White Mountains, in which several 
of the leading characters participate; and there is 
a good deal of the freshness and breeziness of out- 
door life in it. The frontispiece, representing seven 
of the characters, grouped, is a novel and attractive 
feature of the book. 


Mr. Purute H. BaGeNnAL has made some mark as 
a clever, if not astute, observer of events. He is 
Irish by birth, but, like so many more of his country- 
men, must needs reside in London to make a living 
by his pea. The accident of birth and the necessity 
of emigration into an atmosphere hostile to the na- 
tional aspirations of his country are both apparent 
in his little book, “The American Irish” (Roberts 
Brothers). He has nothing to say in defence of Eng- 
lish government; he is scarcely just, indeed, toward 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals in their commend- 
able, albeit tardy, efforts to repair the wrongs of 
centuries. On the other hand, his book is in effect 
anti-Irish; its tone is sinister and its aim obscure. 
He recites the names of the soldiers and patriots of 
that nationality who participated in our American 
war,—not, however, as if the fact were creditable to 
them or us. 
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In preparing a new edition of his popular work 
on “California for Health, Pleasure and Residence ” 
(Harpers), Mr. Nordhoff found so many revisions 
necessary, and so much new matter to be included, 
that the result has been substantially a re-writing of 
the work. In the nine years that have elapsed since 
the first edition appeared, great changes have taken 
place in California,—the country has been exten- 
sively developed, new railroads have been built, and 
many regions of interest opened up to the visitor. 
Changes and growths which were prophesied in the 
first edition are chronicled in the present one; im- 
proved methods and recent experiences in hus- 
bandry are fully described; the latest means and 
routes of travel are detailed; and thus the book has, 
with all the valuable and interesting matter of the 
first edition, much that is new and fresh. It will 
doubtless remain the standard popular work on 
California. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


CHARLES READE is to recommence literary work, 
and will begin at once some stories for a London 
Serial. 

J.B. Lirprxcorr & Co. publish “ Forever and a 
Day,” anovel, by Edward Fuller; and “ Brushland,” 
by John Darby. 

Mr. M. D. Conway is engaged in the preparation 
of a work on Emerson and Thoreau, containing his 
recollections of them and of Concord life. 

A RIVAL to Routledge’s “ Sixpenny Shakespeare ” 
has appeared in a people’s edition of the “ Leopold 
Shakespeare,” to be issued in ten sixpenny monthly 
parts. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, the new Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land, is author of the well-known biography of his 
uncle, Lord Macaulay, and also of “ Cawnpore,” 
“The Competition Wallah,” and other works. 


Tue Soctety for Political Education have issued, 
as the second tract of the season of 1882, Mr. Hor- 
ace White’s essay on “ Money and its Substitutes,” 
prepared for the “ Cyclopedia of Political Science.” 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons publish “ The Creation and 
the Scripture—the Revelation of God,” by Gilbert 
Chichester Monell, M.D.; and “ Gypsies,” a novel, 
by Minnie E. Kenney, published in the Knicker- 
bocker series. 

THE wood-cut portrait of Emerson, in the July 
“ Harpers,” is a masterly piece of work, executed 
by Mr. W. B. Closson, who has just received from 
the jury of the Paris Salon the enviable distinction 
of a medal of honor. 


Mr. SHEPARD’s “ Pen Pictures of Modern Au 
thors,” the second volume of the series on “ The 
Literary Life,” has just been published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The third volume of this series 
will be entitled “ Pen Pictures of Earlier Victorian 
Authors,” and will appear in the fall. 

Ar a recent meeting of the trustees in charge of 
the birth-place of Shakspexre, at Stratford-on-Avon, 





it was resolved to open New-place gardens, the site 
of the house in which the poet lived and died, free 
to the public during the summer months. 

TRANSLATIONS of E. von Hartmann’s “ Philoso- 
phy of the Unconscious,” and of Schopenhauer’s 
“The World as Will and Idea,” two great philo- 
sophical works, are expected to appear in the 
“ English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 

Bret Harte’s new serial story, “ Flip,” is to ap- 
pear first in the “ Weekly Herald,” of Glasgow. It 
is a story of Californian life, and is said to abound in 
those unique character-sketches and humorous and 
pathetic incidents which give such a charm to his 
earlier stories. 

THE publication by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
of Mark Twain’s new book, “The Stolen White 
Elephant,” signalizes a new policy in the author’s 
disposition of his books, since it is the first work 
which he has entrusted to the regular channels of 
the trade. The departure is doubtless somewhat in 
the nature of an experiment. 

AN interesting item in a recent sale at Bradford, 
in Yorkshire, England, was an old chest from a 
farmhouse at Ilkley, bearing the inscription: “ Jon 
Longfellow and Mary Rogers was marryed ye tenth 
daye off April, Anno Dm. 1664.” It will be remem- 
bered that the ancestors of our poet Longfellow 
originally settled in Yorkshire. 

Henry Hott & Co. have published Lewis Rosen- 
thal’s work on “America and France, the Influence 
of the United States on France in the XVIIIth 
Century ’’; and, in the “ Leisure-hour Series,” “ Yes- 
terday, an American Novel,” and “The Revolt of 
Man.” A new Descriptive Catalogue of the books 
of this firm has just been issued. 

A. Wruui1ams & Co. have published in a small 
volume Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s essay on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Political Economy to the Labor Question,” 
which was the first of a course of lectures upon 
“Phases of the Labor Question Ethically Con- 
sidered,” delivered before the Lowell Institute. It 
is dedicated to “sober, industrious, and thrifty work- 
ingmen, and humane, large-hearted employers.” 


RecENT additions to the “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary” series are “Geraldine and her Suitors,” a 
clever English love story, by M. C. M. Simpson; 
“Our Set,” the title given by Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip) to a collection of her short stories; 
“ Two Old Cats,” a novel, by Virginia W. Johnson; 
“ Amabel,” a novel, by Mrs. Elizabeth Wormley 
Latimer ; and Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences of my Irish 
Journey.” 

Estes & LauriaT issue the second edition of 
“The Coues Check List of North American Birds,” 
revised to date, and entirely re-written under direc- 
tion of the author; with a dictionary of the scientific 
names, and other valuable new features. The same 
firm publish another attractive summer book by Mr. 
Steele, “Paddle and Portage, from Moosehead Lake 
to the Aroostook River,” uniform with the author’s 
“Canoe and Camera,” published last summer; also 
“Brought to Bay,” a novel, by E. R. Roe, and “An 
English Daisy Miller,” by Virginia W. Johnson. 
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Harrer & Broruers make a timely addition to 
the literature of summer travelling, in an elegant 
tourist’s edition of “ The Heart of the White Moun- 
tains,” a work which will be remembered as one of 
the most beautiful of the last holiday season. Mr. 
Drake’s descriptions resemble as little as possible 
the conventional guide-book, and yet the informa- 
tion which he gives is ample for the needs of travel- 
lers; while the fine drawings of Mr. Gibson make 
the volume a charming one. 

Rosert Ciarke & Co. will issue this month a 
work on “ Celebrated American Caverns,” by Hor- 
ace C. Hovey, a gentleman who has made a thor- 
ough study of the geology and interesting features 
of cave-formations, and has contributed several 
magazine articles on the subject. The work will 
be illustrated. It will contain full descriptions of 
all the famous caves in this country, with chapters 
on the Canadian Caverns, and the Cliff Dwellers of 
New Spain; the structure, varieties, mineral con- 
tents, and archeology of caverns; and an appendix 
giving a complete list of all known subterranean 
fauna, including an account of the wonderful eyeless 
fishes and other singular forms of life. 

A RECENT dispute, in which an article in the 
“Atlantic Monthly ’ was conspicuous, concerning the 
credit of the invention of the modern plough, has 
called out a small volume on the subject from Mr. 
Frank Gilbert, of Chicago, in which he seeks to 
show, and fairly succeeds in showing, that the honor 
belongs indisputably to Jethro Wood. The story of 
his career, of his early inventions and subsequent 
struggles, is told simply and forcibly, and is full of 
interest. It seems almost incredible that an in. 
vention of such prime importance to civilization as 
the common plough should go unacknowledged 
and unrewarded; but Mr. Wood appears to have 
been too much of a philanthropist for his own 
worldly good, and never received just honor or 
compensation for his achievement. 

Hoventon, Mirrur & Co’s list of new books is 
an especially attractive one for this season of the 
year. It is headed by Longfellow’s “ Ultima Thule, 
Part II,” which includes all the pieces he has written 
for periodicals since the appearance of Part I, with 
a few never before in print. Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s 
study of Thoreau forms the third volume in the 
“ American Men of Letters” series, and has a par- 
ticular claim to attention as the words of an intimate 
friend of the Walden hermit. Bjérnson’s “ Bridal 
March,” with a few shorter stories, forms the latest 
volume in Prof. Anderson’s series of translations of 
the works of the great Norwegian novelist. The list 
contains also the concluding volume—* Condensed 
Novels and Stories”—in the new edition of Bret 
Harte’s works; “Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement,” by T. Mozley; “In the 
Saddle,” a collection of famous poems of horseback 
rides, etc. etc. 

Fotiowrse Mr. Weeks’s pleasant book on the 
Azores, noticed in the last number of Tur Dra., 
Lee & Shepard issue “A Summer in the Azores,” 
by Miss Alice Baker—a name which will awaken 
very pleasant recollections in the minds of those 








familiar with the Chicago of twenty years ago, when 
the school of the Misses Lane and Baker was a 
household word in all the best homes of the young 
city. Many an old pupil and many an old friend 
will watch with interest for Miss Baker’s little book, 
of which they already hear good prophesies from 
the East. The same firm also issue a promising new 
book in the style of “ Uncle Remus,’ and similarly 
illustrated,—“ Bright Days in the Old Plantation 
Time,” by Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, of Georgia; also 
Henry Giles’s “ Human Life in Shakespeare,” with 
an Introduction by John Boyle O’ Reilly. 

CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons have published “ The 
Faiths of the World ” (St. Giles’ Lectures), contain- 
ing “ Religions of India,” by Dr. John Caird; “ Re- 
ligion of China,” by the Rev. George Matheson, 
D.D.; “Religion of Persia,” by the Rev John 
Milne, M.A.; “ Religion of Ancient Egypt,” by the 
Rev. James Dodds, D.D.; “Religion of Ancient 
Greece,” by the Rev. Wm. Milligan, D.D.; “ Relig- 
ion of Ancient Rome,” by the Rev. James Mac- 
gregor, D.D.; “Teutonic and Scandinavian Relig- 
ion,” by the Rev. George Stewart Burns, D.D.; 
“Ancient Religions of Central America,” by the 
Rev. John Marshall Lang, D.D.; “Judaism,” by the 
Rev. Malcolm C. Taylor, D.D.; “ Mohammedanism,” 
by the Rev. James Cameron Lees, D.D.; and 
“Christianity in Relation to Other Religions,” by 
the Rev. Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of June by Messrs. 
Jansen, McC ture & Co., Chicago.) 


TRAVEL. 


Orient Sunbeams; or, From the Porte to the Pyramids 
by Way of Palestine. by 8.58. Cox. 12mo, pp. 407. $2.00. 


““While Mr. Cox tells substantially an old story, he tells it 
in a delightful way.”— The American. 


The Heart of the White Mountains: Their Legend 
aud Scenery. By Samuel A. Drake. Illustrated by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Tourist’s Hdition. 8vo, pp. 340. $3.00. 

California, For Health, Pleasure and Residence. A Book 
for Travelers and Settlers. New Hdition, thoroughly re- 
vised, giving detailed accounts of the culture of the Wine 
and Raisin rape, Orange, Lemon Olive, and other Semi- 


Tropical Fruits. Celony Settlements, Methods of Irriga- 
tion, etc. By Chas. Nordhoff. 8vo, pp. 206. $2.00. 


**May be recommended for summer reading, as well as for 
the information it contains, and which is indispensable for 
eastern travellers (in California)."—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Illustrated. 12mo, 

pp. 341. $1.75. 

- “ No more breezy and diverting book than this could be de- 

oo for a summer day’s reading.”’—Saturday Evening Gazette. 
eton. 
miniscences of My Irish Journey in 1849. By 
Thomas Carlyle. l6mo, pp. 227. $1.00. 

Paddle and Po: . From Moosehead Lake to the 
Aroostook River, Maine. By Thos. 8. Steele. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 148. $1.50. 

Saunterings in Europe. By Charles Wood. 
346. $1.50. 

Canoe and Camera. A Two hundred Mile Tour through 
the Main: Forests. By Thos. S. Steele. Illustrated. 
New Edition. 12mo, pp. 139. $1.50. 

A Summer in the Azores, with a Glimpse of Madeira. 
By Miss C. Alice Baker.. Little Classic Style. $1.25 


“A bm oe and chatty book, and full of delightful oddities.’’ 
—Publishe’’s Notice. 
Across the Atlantic. 


12mo, pp. 


16mo, pp. 80. Canvas. $1.00. 





THE 





Guide to the Mount Washington Range. By W. 
H. Pickering. 16mo, pp. 74. Net, 7% cents, 

Dickens’s Dictionary of Paris, 1882. 
tional Handbook. 


An Unconven- 
16mo, pp. 276. London. 50 cents. 


HISTORY. 

The Expedition of Penalosa, Governor of New Mexico. 
From Santa Fé to the River Mischipi and Quivira in 1662 
as described by Father Nicholas de Freytas, O. S. F 
With an Account of Pefialosa’s projects to aid the French 
to conquer the mining country in Northern Mexico; and 
~ —— bgt de - —gP By _— = 

ea. S8vO, pp. . Paper; uncutedges. (Only 250 cop 
printed.) wee. $2.00. 

America and France. The Influence of the United States 
en France in the XVIIIth Century. By Lewis Rosenthal. 
12mo, pp. 302. 

“An interesting and instructive monograph, ssessing a 

Fwy A flavor not too common in American literature.”— 

ic. 


J 


History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King 
of Spain. By W. H. Prescott. New Popular Buition, 
revised. 3 vols. 12mo. 50. 

Russia, Past and Present. Adapted from the German of 
Dankenau and Oelnitz. By Henrietta M.Chester. 12mo, 
pp. 434. Lo don. Net, $1.50. 

China. By, Betast K. Douglas. 12mo, pp. 400. London. 
Net, $1.50. 

Charlemagne. By Rev. Edward D. Cutts, B. A. 
pp. 345. London. Net, $1.05. 

The Epoch of Reform (1830-1850). By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. “Epochs of Modern History.”” 16mo, pp. 215. $1.00. 

‘*Conveys a large amount of well-digested information, and 
leads the reader through a field which abounds with objects of 
interest.”—Literary World. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. Duff. By Jos. N. Ireland. ‘American Actor Series.”* 
12mo, pp. 188. $1.25. 

“ Hardly inferior to Cushman in power, and the superior of 
that actress in versatility. * * * A thoreughly good piece of 
biography.’’— The American. 

H D. Thoreau. By F. B. Sanborn. 
“American Men of Letters.’ 16mo, pp. 324. 

Charles Dickens. By A. W. Ward. “English Men of Let- 
ters.”’ Edited by John Morley. 12mo, pp. 222. %5 cents. 

William Penn (1644-1718). By R. J. Burdette. ‘ Lives 
of American Worthies.” 16mo, pp. 366. $1.25. 

Life of Peter the Great. Edited by O.W. Wight. 2 vols. 
18mo. $1.20. 

Faith Victorious. An Account of the Life and Labors, 
and of the Times of Dr. Johann Ebel. By J. I. Mombert, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 318. $1.50. 

Victor Emmanuel. By Bowed Dicey, M.A. “*The New 
Plutarch.” 16mo, pp. 336. $1.00. 

“ The author shows genius and rare skill in both the qualit 
and his facts and their arrangement. * * * There are no duil 
pages in the book."’—ZJnier- Ocean. 


ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 

The Works of Monry Wiel@ing. Edited, with a Bio- 
- Essay, by Leslie Stephen. Hudition de Luze. 
—— on paper of the finest quality, make expressly 
‘or the 


12mo, 


(Portrait.) 
$1.25. 


arpose, the illustrations being on real china 
par ‘o be completed in 10 vols. Royal 8vo, Vols. 
—V now ready. niion. The edition for the United 
States is limited to 250 copies. Per vol. $5.00. 
Appleton’s Student’s Library. 34vols.i6mo. $20.00. 
Charles Dickens Pisthdey Book. Compiled by his 
eldest daughter. With five illustrations by his youngest 
daughter. Square 12m, gilt edges. $4.50. 
cences. Chiefly of Oriel Coll and the Oxford 
—” By Rev. T. Mozley, M.A. 2 vols. 16mo. 


paaytens Index to the Works of Nathaniel 
orne. With a Sketch of his Life. 16mo, pp. 294. 


Wadsworth Longfellow. A Medley in Prose 
R. H. Stoddard. Square 8vo, pp. 251. 


South Mountain Magic. A Narrative. By Madeleine V. 
Dahlgren. 16mo, pp. 218. $1.50. 

Essays From ‘“ The OCritic.”? By John Burroughs, 
E. C. Stedman, Wait. Whitman, R. H. Steddard, and others. 
16mo, pp. 185. $1.25. 

“These pegere are brief ones, but they are from cot og of 
some of the finest of American writers.”—Boston Gazette. 
Human Life in Shakespeare. By Henry Giles. New 

Edition. 16mo, pp. %6. $1.50. 
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The Stolen White Elephant, Etc. By Mark Twain. 
16mo, pp. 306. $1.25. 
“*Trresistibly amusing and merry.”— The Critic. 
Brushland. By John Darby. 16mo, pp. 219. $1.25. 
Demosthenes. Yr S. H. Butcher, M.A. Classical Writers. 
Hdited by J. R. Green. 16mo, pp. 172. 60 cents. 

Uncle Dudley’s Odd Hours. Being the Vagaries of a 
Country Editor. By M. C. Russell. . as an ——— 
ite gies Knott’s Famous Speech on Duluth. 16mo, pp. 
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POETRY—ART. 

The Poets and Poetry of Europe, with Introductions 
and Biographical Notices. By Heury W. Longfellow. Me- 
morial Edition. Revised and enlarged. Large 8vo, pp. 
921. Gilt edges. 00. 


=r of Esther. By Chas. DeKay. 12mo, pp. 315. 


A Red-Letter Day, and other Poems. By Lucius H. 
Foote. Square 12mo, pp. 113. Wet, $1.50. 

Jesus Only, and other SacredSongs. By Albert Z. Gray. 
16mo, pp. 123. $1.00. 

The Defence of the Bride, and other Poems. By Anna 
K. Green. 16mo, pp. 124. $1.00. 

‘Her lyric tales in verse are among the best that I am 

acquainted with.”"—Rossiter Johnson. ~ 

Ghiberti and Donatello, with other Early Italian Sculp- 
$100 By Leader Scott. “ Great Artists.’ 12mo, pp. 100. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Edited by L. P. 
Di a Illustrated by Geo. Gibson. Paper. 50 
cents. 

“As fresh and attractive in form as it is > in learning and 
thorough in method.”—7he Academy, London. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Hand-book of Invertebrate Zoology. For Labora- 
poy and Seaside Work. By W. K. Brooks, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 392. 

Seaside Studies in Natural History. By Elizabeth 
C, Agassiz and Alexander Agassiz. Marine Animals of 
Massachusetts Bay. Radiates. 8vo, pp. 157. $3.00. 

The Theory and Practice of the Preparation of 
Malt, and the Fabrication of Beer, with especial reference 
to the Vienna Process of Brewing. From the German of 
Julius E. Thausing. 8vo, pp. 815. L 

Diseases of Memory. An Essay in the Positive Peychol- 
ogy. From the French of Th. Ribot. ** Jnternational 
Scientific Series.” 12mo, pp. 209. $1.50. 

The Order of the Sciences. An Essay on the Philozoph- 
ical Classification and Organization of Human Knowl- 
edge. By Chas. W. Shields. 12mo, pp. 103. 75 cents. 

“A thoughtful and interesting exposition of the question 
felicitously strengthened by argument and illustration, logical 
in its conclusions and discriminating in its theories."’—Sacur- 
day Evening Gazette, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL-—PHILOLOGICAL. 

A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language 
with the view of illustrating the Rise and Progress 
Civilization in Scotland. By Francisque Michel, F.S.A. 
Quarto, pp. 457. Half bound; uncut edges. —_ 
ry Aged copies printed, and each copy numbered). Net, 


Lénguistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. ‘ Hnglish and 

reign Philosophical ary.” 8vo. $4.00. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the French 
guage. (French-Englieh, English-French). Adapted 
from the Dictionaries of Prof. Alfred Elwall. Followed 
by a list of the Principal Diverging Derivations. By 
Gustave Masson. New Edition. 12mo, pp. 416. Net, $1.00. 

Errors in the Use of English. By the late Wm. B. 
a ae American Revised Hdition. 12mo, pp. 


“Is sure te do good service for the object it has in view— 
improved accuracy in the use of the English language.” —7’he 
Academy, London. 


A Geographical Reader. Compiled and arranged by 
James Johonnot. 12mo, pp. 418. $1.50. 
FICTION. 
Anne. By Constance F. Woolson. 
Reinhart. 16mo, pp. 540. $1.25. 
“It proves the author’s right to stand, without question, at 
the head of American women novelisets."—W. Y. Pyidbune. 
A fone Lunatic. By Clara L. Burnham. 1%mo, pp. 335. 


Illustrated by C. 8. 


“ Has been received with the favor which it richly deserves. 
It is a clever story, cleverly written.”"—Jnler-Ocean. 
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Unknown to Histo A Story of the tivity of Mar 
$1. was,’ By Charlotte M. Yonge. = —y pp. 339. 


“One of the most interesting stories Miss Yonge has writ- 
ten." — The Churchman. 
| a Day. By Edward Fuller. 12mo, pp. 306. 
“Teems with interest from beginning to end.’’—Philadel- 
phia Chronicle- Herald. 
Aschenbroedel. “ No Name Series.” 16mo, pp. 331. $1.00. 
A Home in the Holy Land: A Tale illustrating Cus- 
toms and Incidents in Modern Jerusalem. By Mrs. Finn. 
12mo, pp. 491. 50. 
Yesterday: An American Novel. 
16mo, pp. 300. $1.00. 
* Will take rank with the best of its predecessors and amon 
- Emo successful American stories of the season.” —JN. 


“ Leisure Hour Series.” 


Serine of Man. “ Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo, pp. 
“ Ought be read A by, every one who has the wit to appre- 
ciate it. Saturday Review, Lond: don. 


Brought toBay. By E.R. Roe. 12mo, pp. 285. $1.25. 

* Has no lack of dramatic interest. * * * Written with mach 
animation of style, and the story is exceedingly well put te- 
gether.’’—Saturday Kvening Gaze ton. 

A Paladin of Finance. Cwuntemporary Manners. By 
Edward Jenkins, M.P. 16mo, pp. 343. $1.00 
e Desmond Hundred. “Round Robin Series.” ’ 16mo, 
>. 330. $1.00. 

“The novel lacks nothing of the romance, warmth, and 

poetry which c e author's former works.”— 
‘on Advertizer. 


night Banneret. By Rev. Jos. Cross, D.D., LL.D. 
0, pp 303. $1.50. 

sie. By Minnie E. Kenney. 

cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The Bridal March, and other Stories. From the Norse 


=. ~—— Bjornson, by R. B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 


16mo, pp. 313. Paper, 


Hammersmith. His Harvard Days. ee Oo Mark 
8. Severance. New Hdilion. 12me, pp. 524. 


An English “‘ Daisy Miller.”’ By Virginia a J simnen. 
Square 16mo, pp. 67. 60 cents. 


wie Hyacinth. 
Paper. 60 cents. 


Taq Lay of Courtships; or The Bloody Chasm. By 
W. De Forest. 16mo, pp. 301. Paper. 50 cents 


me, ‘Marable Family. By Shaler Hillyer. New Edition. 
16mo, pp. 404. Paper. 50 cents. 


Fascination. 12mo, pp. 405. Paper. 175 cents. 
Sweetheart and Wife. i2mo, pp. 376. Paper. 75 cents. 
Do I Love Her? 1i2mo, pp. 408. Paper. %5 cents. 

My Heart’s Content. 12mo, pp. 412. Paper. 7% cents. 


New Nos. in Franklin Square Library. 
Our Set: A Collection of Stories. By Annie Thomas. 
15 cents. 


Three Volumes of the “ 
Edited by John Morley. 


By Mrs. Randolph. i6mo, pp. 416. 


lish Men of Letters.”’ 
ohn Milten, by Mark Pat- 
tison. Alex. Pope, by Leslie Stephen. William Cowper, 
by Goldwin Smith. cents. 
Geraldine and Her Suitors. 
15 cents. 


Amabel. By Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 2 cents. 
Reminiscences of My Irish Journey in 1849. By 
Thos. Carlyle. 10 cents. 
ory. A Study. By the author of “James Gordon's 
ife.”” 20 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Prophets of Israel, and their Place in History to 
the Close of the Eighth Century, B.C. By W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D. 1%mo, pp. 444. 1.75. 


“It is not every Professor of Hebrew whose academical 
lectures would furnish forth such a rich feast as now lies be- 
fore us.""— The Academy, London. 

The Faiths of the World. St. Giles’ Lectures. 
pp. 364. $1.50. 

be 4 Creation and the Scripture. The Revelation of 

By G. C. — M.D. Pismo, pp. 233. $1.50. 
or. the Scriptures in the Light of 
now y Cunningham 
ah ledge. By © h 
IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah, 
with the Contemporary Prophets. 12mo, pp. 492. $1.50. 


By M. C. M. Simpson. 


12mo, 





Mitslav; or. The Conversion of Pomerania. A true story of 
the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth Century. By the 
late Right Rev. Robert Milman, D.D. 12mo, pp. 349. 

ndon. Net, $1.05. 

The Number Goumtet, 666. By Rev. J. A. Upjohn. 
l6mo, pp. 150. $1.00. 

wast Would the World Be Without Religion? 

C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. Paper. 2¢ ce 


MEDICAL. 

The Diseases of ope Spinal Cord. By Byron Bram- 
well, M.D., F.R.C.P n.) 8vo, pp. 300. $5.00. 

A Practical en on Diseases of the Skin. By 
Leuie A. Duhring, M.D. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. 685. .00. 

Diseases of the Ear in Children. From the German of 
Anton Von Troeltsch, M.D. 8vo, pp. 165. $1.50. 

The Experimental Method in Medical Science. By 
John C. Dalton, M.D. 12mo, pp. 108. $1.25. 


Carotid Compression and Brain Rest. By J. L. Corn- 
ing, M.D. 16mo, pp. 39. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on recei; 
of price, by JaNsEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.| of 


A jotery of Agriculture and Prices in England. 

e year 1259 to 1793. — =. from origi- 

nal and contemporaneous record ames E. T. 

Rogers, M.P. 8vo. Vols. III and TV, 1401- Y 582. London. 
Net, $12.50 

Essays in Juris rudence and Ethics. By Frederick 
Pollock, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 377. London. $3.00. 

The slative Blue-Book of New Mexico. With 
the Rules of Order, Fundamental Law, Official Register 
and yee ae wed Data, C« mpendium of Facts, etc. 
etc. Comgeed W. G. Ritch, Secretary of the Territory. 
8vo, pp. 1 31°50 


The Lumberman’s s Hand-Book. B. 
New Edition, ao and Illustrat 
Leather. Net, $1.25. 

The Horse. How to Bu and Sell, Givin 
Distinguish a Sound from an Unsoun 
Howden. 12mo, pp. 131. $1.00. 


W. B. Judson. 
18mo, pp. 189. 


the Points which 
Horse. By Peter 








JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, *‘ For Great Evasticity 
AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” See Report of Judges, P pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the 


MANUPACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
49 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Mlustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porputar Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


Booksellers should examine our new and complete line of Holiday Books before placing their order 
FoR THE FAL oF 1882. 





CassELL, PetTER, GALPIN & Co. 


739 AND 741 Broapway, NEw York. 


The attention of the TRADE is called to the fact that eur New AND CoMPLETE line of publications for 
the Fat. or 1882 is NOW READY and we are prepared to fill orders for same. No expense has been 
spared to maintain the 

UNIFORM EXCELLENCE AND HIGH STANDARD 


Which our publications have attained in the past. 


WE WILL ADD THIS SEASON 


OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW VOLUMES, 


Many of which are by AMERICAN as well as FOREIGN AUTHORS. Our new issues cover a wide range 
in the field of literature, and include the simple Alphabet Book for the youngest child as well as 
the Sumptuous Art Volume for the lover of fine illustrated works. OuR NEw CoLor 
Books (of which there are several) are as heretofore “a perfect gallery of 
art,” and as unique as they are beautiful. 


OUR NEW FUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Include volumes suited for all ages, and no book has been selected which does not convey INSTRUCTION as 
well as ENTERTAINMENT. All are very fully illustrated, many new styles of binding, etc., 
have been introduced, making 


THE LARGEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND BEST LINE 


FUVENILE AND HOLIDAY BOOKS 


IN THE MARKET. 


All NEW EDITIons of older favorites have been enlarged, and are now put up in new and improved styles 
of bindings. A considerable 


REDUCTION IN RETAIL PRICES has been made on many of the lines. 
Special attention is invited to our new and beautiful chromolithograph covers for Board Juveniles, done 
in from 9 to 15 colors, also to our elegant designs for cloth bindings in gold and various colored inks. 
Au. JOBBERS HAVE A FULL SUPPLY OF OUR GOODS. 





Jobbers can now order Travellers’ Samples, which will be supplied as heretofore, without charge, and in such shape 
as will auit their convenience. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LINE BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS FOR THE FALL. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 


739 AND 741 Broapway, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE HARBOR. Ultima Thule. Part IJ, By Henry Wavswortn 


LONGFELLOW. ‘With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top. $1. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “ Ultima Thule,” with a number of poems never before printed, which will first appear in 
this book. As this is the last volume of lyrics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, the demand for it 
cannot fail to be very large. 


REMINISCENCES OF ORIEL COLLEGE AND THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. By T. Moztey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $2. 


The Oxford movement was not only one of the most imporfant in the religious history of England, but 
so many famous men were conspicuous in it that it had a 4 oy ee as well as historic interest. 
Newman, Pusey, Keble, and many other notable men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “ Reminiscences,” 
which are full of anecdotes and recollections that will be read with nearly as great zest in America as in 
England. Mr. Mozley was for years one of the leading writers on the Londen Times, and his book is crowded 
with interesting facts and glimpses of interesting people. 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS. Complete Edition. Vol. V. ConpvEensEp 


NOVELS AND Stories. Crown 8vo. $2. 
This volume completes the new library edition of Bret Harte’s writings, which is as attractive in style 
as are the wonderful stories and poems it embraces. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frank B. Sansorn. Vol. III of “ Ameri- 


can Men of Letters,” edited by CHarLEs DUDLEY WARNER. With fine Steel Portrait. 
16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct figures in American literature. In this book, his inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates the deep 
and wholesome influence his writings have had upon English and American letters. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH, and Other Stories. By BJORNSTJERNE Bjérn- 


son. Translated by Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With Four I!lustrations. 16mo. $1. 
This is the fifth novel in this authorized edition of Bjérnson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Synnove 
Solbakken,” “Arne,” “A Happy Boy,” and “The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pronounced 
Bjérnson the “ prince of story-tellers.” 


IN THE SADDLE. 1 vol. 16mo. $1. 


A collection of the best and most famous poems of horseback rides, including such ballads as “‘ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stirring 
poetry will greatly enjoy. It ought to be a very popular summer book. 


MABEL VAUGHAN. By the author of ‘The Lamplighter,” etc. Mew 


Edition. 12mo $1.50. 
“ Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly less popular than “The Lamplighter,” and was 
pronounced by critics even better than that famous story. 


TWO HARD CASES. By W.W. Gonpine, M.D., Superintendent of the 


Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D C. 1 vol. 18mo. $1. 
One of the “two hard cases’ is Guiteau, and Dr. Godding’s discussion of his abnormal state of mind is 
not only very interesting, but from his large experience and observation, is peculiarly valuable. The other 
“hard case ”’ is less known, but the account of it is remarkably engaging. 


TWO SUMMER NOVELS. 
DICE’S WANDERING. By Jutian Srurcis, author of “ John-a- 


Dreams,” etc. 16mo, cloth. $1.50 
“An American girl is the heroine of the charmingly vivacious and feminine type that has become such 
a feature in the fiction of the day. . . . It leaves the reader with a pleasant feeling of satisfaction with a 
healthy, happy world.”— Boston Advertiser. 
“Mr. Sturgis has kept us interested and amused. We have read the book straight through without stop- 
ping.” —Saturday Review (London). 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. By Gerorce Parsons LatHrop. 16mo, 


cloth. $1.25. 
“The work of a genuine, charming, gifted story-teller."-—New York Times. 
“ Mr. Lathrop in this novel shows singular delicacy and self-restraint as well as honor.” —Phil. Press. 
“ The plot is extremely interesting.” — Boston Commonieaith. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston. 
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HAMMOCK SERIES, NO. 3. 


OFF THE ROCKS. 


A NOVEL. 


12mo, 417 pp. Cloth, Black and Gold Stamps. Price $1. 
The Louisville Farm and Fireside says: 


**One of the very best novels for summer reading is the 
latest issue of ‘The Hammock Series,’ under the title of ‘ Off 
the Rocks.’ It will surely interest, amuse and delight you. It 
is bright and fresh, and if you want a reaily good book, get it.” 
The Boston Courier says: 


“It relates principally to the family of a retired army officer, 
and among its thrilling incidents is the supposed loss of a hus- 
band at sea, and his final restoration to his wife. The char- 
acters are well contrasted, and the book is an entertaining one.” 


The New York World says: 


“It is a novel likely to be popular, for, in addition to the 
working out of an interesting plot, the by-play is full of humor.” 


The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says: 


“It is a most entertaining novel, and the best commendation 
we can give it is to sincerely advise our subscribers to procure 
a copy.” 


The Rochester Morning Herald says: 
“It is the best novel that has so far appeared in the ‘ Ham- 


mock Series. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 





HAMMOCK SERIES, NO. 4. 


A SANE LUNATIC. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO GENTLEMEN.” 


This charming domestic novel should be obtained by all 
lovers of good reading. Being fresh and bright in conversa 
tional matters, and original in detail, it cannot fail to please. 

The book is illustrated with a unique frontispiece. 


The Chicago Tribune says: 


*** No Gentlemen * was a good novel, but ‘A Sane Lunatic’ is 


a better one. We commend the book for summer reading, for, 
if not great, it is certainly entertaining, and the work of a 
bright woman, who bids fair to become a very well known 
novelist.” 


The Philadciphia Chronicle-Herald says: 


“We can assure those who get ‘A Sane Lunatic’ that they 
will have a thoroughly enjoyable book. It is a story of every- 
day life, told in charming language, with a plot of strength and 
intenseness.”’ 


Issned in the attractive style which marks our publications, 
and sold at the low price of $1.00, postpaid to any address, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 
For sale by leading Booksellers. 





A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. 


By Miss C. AticeE Baker. Little Classic Style. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of 
listening to Miss Baker’s lectures on colonial history 
will welcome eageriy any book from her hand. She 
is one of the few persons who have the power to make 
things distant in space and time, living and present 
to the mind of another. It was our good fortune years 
ago to hear a lecture given by her in the old South 
Church. The lecture suited the place. We lived and 
suffered with those who had long been in their graves. 
When we came out of the historic building, the sky 
seemed higher and the world wider, and we could 
almost see the foot-prints of saints and martyrs faintly 
marked in flame on the worn pavements of Boston 
streets. Now that we have read her ‘Summer in the 
Azores,’ we feel as if we had been there, and bathed 
in light and color. The appreciation of pure color 
shown in the book is something remarkable. Will- 
iam Black has an eye for color, but has dealt chiefly 
with the pale, delicate tints of a northern zone. Hans 
Andersen revels in vivid hues in his novel the ‘ Im- 
provvisatore’ ; but we do not recall a sentence in that 
book which betrays so rich a ‘color-sense’ as ap- 
pears in Miss Baker’s brief description of a sunset 
seen by her when the ship was lying in quarantine 
off the coast of Madeira.”— Woman’s Journal. 


Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson writes: “It is 
much the best book yet written on that theme; and is 
indeed a delightful picture of a delightful subject.” 


Bright Days in the Old Plantation 
Time. 

By Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, of Georgia; with 12 

illustrations from life, by J. H. Moser. Cloth, 

$1.50. 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successful as ‘Uncle Remus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old plantation negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvellous, and the cor- 
responding effect produced upon the mind of a South- 
ern child are therein as faithfully portrayed. No 
higher commendation can be awarded, and yet we do 
not hesitate to place it beside that admirable work.” 
—Savannah Morning News. 


For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers and sent by 
mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 FRANKLIN STREET, BosTON. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Natural Religion. 


By the author of “Ecce Homo.” 16mo, cloth, 
price $1.25 


The Marquis of Carabas. 
A Tale. By 
thor of “ 
Night,” etc. 16mo, cloth, price $1. 

THE LATEST “NO NAME.” 


Aschenbroedel. Price 1. 


HARRIET Prescott SPOFFORD, au- 


“The ‘No Name Series’ has made a big hit in this summer 


novel,” says the Pittsburgh 7elegraph. “There isa class of 

novels which the reader always delights to think over after 

reading. To this class belongs * Aschenbroedel.’ 

_— delightful novels of the season,” 
nion 


BRIGHT BOOKS 01 OF TRAVEL. 


A Parisian Year. 


By Henry Bacon. 
Price $1.50 
“Mr. Henry Bacon, who has outistates the fate of the 
typical good American, and taken up his abode in Paris before 
death, pictures with pen and pencil the fascinating life of an 
artist in that gay Paradise. It is thoroughly entertaining; pict- 
ures a most delightful Sar niente life. and is full of harmless 
gossip and lively incident.""— Philadelphia Presa. 


Letters Home from Utah, Colorado 


and California. 


By Caroume H. Date. $1.50. 

“ There isa freshness about her Diary that is not often met 
with in books of this sort. and a happy regard for the minor de- 
tails which give color and character to descriptions of strange 

ife and scenery,” says the New York Tribune. 


Random Rambles. 


By Louise CHANDLER MovuLrton. 


Illustrated by the author. 


$1.25. 


“There is a charming inconsequence in these zig-zag ram- 
bles: (in the beaten track of English and Continental travel.) 
She talks on the old topics with so much vivacity that she seems 
to be telling us something new. Her manner is animated with- 
out affectation, and the k is pervaded by the very spirit of 
cheerfulness. Neatly printed and very prettily bound, her 
record of the ‘Random Rambles of the past five years * will be 
sure of many appreciative buyers,” says the New York Tribune. 


Bits of Travel in Europe. %1.%. 


Bits of Travel at Home. $150. 


These delightful volumes by H. H. continue to 
interest all readers. Always entertaining, such books 
never grow old. 


These books are sold by all booksellers, but if you cannot 
find them, send the money to the publishers, 
who will mail them post-paid. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


he Amber Gods,” “The Thief in the | 
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D. AppLteton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


ESSAYS ON THE FLOATING MAT- 


TER IN THE AIR; 
In Relation to Putrefaction and Infection. 
Trnpaut, F.R.S. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
“ The part of this werk which most excites the admiration of 
the true man of science, and which will go farthest to increase 
the permanent reputation of its writer, is the record of the 
long series of observations contained in the memoir on the 
bm of putrefactive organisms, first poveentes, to pee Roy- 
Society and now republished. London Spectator 


ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS. 

A Record of Observations on the Habits of the Social 
Hymenoptera. By Str Jonn Luspock. Bart., M.P., F.R. 
S., etc. author of “ Origin of Civilization and the Primi- 
tive Condition of Man,” etc. etc. With Illustrations and 
Colored Plates. ‘International Scientific Series.’’ 12mo, 
cloth. Price $2.00 

“This volume contains the record of various experiments 


By Joun 


| made with ants. bees, and wasps during the last ten years,with 


a view to test their mental condition and powers of sense. 
The principal point in which Sir John’s mode of experiment 
differs from those of Huber, Forel, McCook and others, is that 
he has carefully watched and marked particular insects, and 
has had their nests under observation for long periods—one of 
his ant’s nests having been under constant inspection ever 
since 1874. His observations are made principal 73 n ants 

mind, and 
the value of his studies is that they belong to the department 
of original research.” 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, AND 


THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY, 
To the Close of _ Eighth Century, B.C. By W. Roserr- 
son SMITH, .D., author of “*The Old Testament 
in the Jewieh oy * 12mo, cloth. Price $1.75. 

“It is not everv Professor of Hebrew whose academical lec- 
tures would furnish forth euch a rich feast as now lies before 
us. Even the happy few who know something of the facts of 
the Bible will learn much from the felicitousness of the pres- 
ent exposition. For Mr. Robertson Smith is not only a‘ full 
man,’ but has a singular gift of making a hard subject intelli- 
gible. . He loves to blow away the mists of controversy 
and show the trath in all its attractive simplicity.”"— The 
Academy. 


DEMO STHENES. 


8S. H. Burcuer, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8 xth volume of *‘ Classical Writers.” edited by Professor 
. Green. 16mo, cloth. Price 60 cents. 

= This is an admirable little book. Mr. Butcher has brought 
his finished scholarship to bear on a difflult but most interest- 
ing chapter of Greck literary history; ... the primer is as 
fresh and attractive in form as it is ripe in learning and 
thorough in method.”— The Academy. 

“ Classical Writers * now consist of: “ Sophocles,” by Lew- 
is Campbell; *“ Euripides,” by, J. P. Mg wf * Vergil,” by 
Professor Nettleship; * Livy,” by W. Capes; ‘ Demos- 
thenes,” by S. H. Butcher; and “ Milton,” by 3 A. Brooke. 


DISEASES OF MEMORY. 

An Essay in the Positive Psychology. By Tx. Rrisor, 

author of “ Heredity,” etc. Translated from the French 

by William Gentine. ‘International Scientific Series.’ 

12mo, cloth. Price $1.50 

“The phenomena of me mory have often been investigated, 

but never from a pathological stand-point. It has seemed to 
me that it might be profitable to consider its subject in this 
form; ... the volume will bring to the reader's attention 
many accounts of peculiar cases, scattered over a wide field 
of research, and only now brought together in a connected 
form.”—From the Preface. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


By the late Witt1am B. Honeson, LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of a. 
American revised edition. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50 
“This posthumous work of Dr. Hodgson deserves a hearty 
welcome, for it is eure to do good service for the object it has 
in view—improved accuracy in the use of the ~—- lan- 
guage. ... Perhaps its chief use will be in very distinctly 
proving with what wonderful carelessness or yo 
the English language is generally written.""— The Academy. 


For sale by ali booksellers; or will be sent by mail, paid, on 
receipt of price. is 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isHeErs, 
1,3 anp 5 Bonp StrREEtT, New York. 





Printep By Knicut & Leonagp, Cuicaco. 





